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ON THE NATURE OF OUR KNOWLEGE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD. 1 

WHAT I wish to do in the pages which follow is to make 
reasonably clear just what knowledge of the physical 
world should mean to one who maintains that it cannot be 
apprehended. My effort will be more an attempt at explication 
than at demonstration. In short, I shall concern myself pri- 
marily with the implications of principles and conclusions which 
I have elsewhere sought to establish in detail. 

I am led to attempt such an explication of what human knowl- 
edge of the physical world should signify to one who has critically 
thought through the problem along realistic lines for two reasons : 
(i) because those who have confessed themselves attracted by the 
idea of a less direct realism — shall I say one giving more leeway 
and importance to the mind? — than the New Realism have ad- 
mitted themselves somewhat baffled as to what, exactly, knowl- 
edge meant to the critical realist; and (2) because I am persuaded 
that epistemology has not given proportionate consideration to 
its really basic problem: what does knowing consist in? On the 
one hand, I am aware that many able thinkers have not been able 
to get clearly before their minds the reinterpretation of knowl- 
edge which is characteiistic of critical realism, an inability which 
must be, partly at least, my fault. On the other hand, I am 
convinced that philosophy made a logical mistake in putting the 
query, ' What can we know, conscious states or physical things?,' 
before the query, 'What is the nature and content of knowledge?' 
It is my hope that I can show that critical realism involves a 
clear and definite answer to the second query, an answer, more- 
over, that cuts the ground beneath the traditional epistemological 
controversies. 

I. 

Critical realism is a form of physical realism. Now the com- 
mon character of all physical realisms is the principle that things 

1 Read before the March meeting of the Western Philosophical Association at 
Evanston. The paper has been considerably revised. 
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do not depend, for either their being or nature, upon our knowl- 
edge of them. To know is not to form the reality known, but to 
gain information about it as it exists in its own circle of being. 
Being is one thing, and knowledge is quite another, a function of 
mind in causal relation to that which is known. There can be 
little doubt, I take it, that knowledge implies this independence 
on the part of the reality known. We usually think of knowing 
as an event in the history of a mind. 

At the level of common sense, knowledge is on the whole re- 
garded as an apprehension by the active percipient of the things 
about him. They are open to his inspection, and they come into, 
and go from, his field of experience. Since these sensible things 
are taken to be common, independent, co-real, and relatively 
permanent, this apprehensional view of knowledge is but a 
reflection of the empirical structure of the field of the individual's 
experience and of the realistic meanings which have developed in 
it. If things are co-real, and I just 'see' them, my seeing them 
makes no difference to them and is primarily an event which 
happens to me. Thus this brown-covered book lying on the desk 
before me is taken by me to be, just as it appears, an existent co- 
real with myself. I perceive the book in its qualities. 

One of the things I wish to show is that there is a profound 
truth in this outlook, despite its impossible naivete. The justi- 
fied function of idealism, so far as it speaks for real physiological, 
psychological and logical facts, is a war against the simplicity of 
common sense. Unfortunately, it has usually been interpreted as 
a denial of the profound truth, characteristic of all realism, that 
knowledge is distinct from the reality known, that is, that the 
reality known does not depend for either its nature or its being 
upon our knowledge of it. Critical realism is the retention of the 
truth along with a reinterpretation of knowledge due to a re- 
flective study of the facts of the case. It is realized that physical 
things cannot appear in any literal way within the field of the 
individual's experience (his consciousness) and that, because of 
this fact, knowledge of the physical world cannot be an appre- 
hension. What, then, can knowledge be? 
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II. 

There are two distinguishable elements in common-sense 
perception : the affirmation of a co-real existent, and the character, 
or aspect, of the existent. We perceive the existent in appre- 
hending the given characters. These characters are its qualities, 
and to apprehend the qualities is to apprehend it. Hence, it 
is felt that to know the physical world is to apprehend things, 
which are its parts, to have the physical reality itself spread out 
before the observing self. 

It is evident to the reflective mind that realistic meanings and 
modes of reaction have been attached to the presentational 
content given in perception. The result is the naive category of 
thinghood. Things are independent, co-real with the individual, 
spatial, and possessed of dynamic capacities. All these empirical 
predicates must be true of an object before it can be regarded as 
physical. The development of this outlook is genetically expli- 
cable and no modern psychologist would feel much difficulty 
before it. 1 The point to note is, that these predicates, or mean- 
ings, are attached to a presentational content. We are aware of 
this content, and so we suppose ourselves to be aware of the 
physical existent. 

But a critical study of the internal and external conditions of 
perception reveals that common sense has been too hasty. The 
complex objective content, or system of characters, which has 
been literally identified with the physical existent affirmed, as 
its qualities, is found to be numerically distinct from it and essen- 
tially a function of both the individual and his world. The 
physiological conditions of perception are now well known. 
Their recognition cannot possibly be used as a support of acos- 
mism of the Berkeleian sort, but it does mean that the percipient 
cannot apprehend the existent itself in the given content. The 
common-sense category of thinghood needs revision. The physi- 
cal existent is not a sensible thing. 

We may put our result in the following way: No motive has 
entered which would cause us to doubt the existence of physical 
realities co-real with the percipient self, but reflection has dis- 

1 Cf. Stout, The Groundwork of Psychology, Ch. IX. 
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covered that the objective content with which we at first clothe these 
acknowledged realities is intra-organic. In other words, we can no 
longer maintain that we can apprehend physical things. What 
we can continue to do is to affirm the existence of physical things 
and apprehend a presentational content which corresponds in a 
mathematical sense with a particular physical existent. 

But let it be noted that neither subjective idealism nor agno- 
sticism is justified by this analysis. And I hope that philosophy 
has got beyond the stage of jumping to hasty conclusions. What 
is needed is a patient and persistent analysis and ordering which 
is able to go forward step by step. The facts which break down 
common-sense realism work within a realistic set of affirmations 
and meanings. 1 Hence, it is illogical to infer subjective idealism 
from them. On the other hand, only if knowledge must be an 
apprehension of the physical existent is agnosticism implied. But 
what right has a thinker to make such a tremendous assumption 
as that? If the facts indicate that we cannot apprehend the 
physical world, it is more probable that knowledge is not an 
apprehension than that we do not possess knowledge. Agnos- 
ticism is a counsel of despair. It is obvious that the nature of 
knowledge has come up for radical investigation. 

III. 

Who can deny that reflection partly finds present, partly 
develops, the distinction between the realm of consciousness as a 
field of contents and processes somehow connected with the 
human organism, and the acknowledged physical world of which 
any such organism is only a part? And patient reflection only 
develops this contrast. The actual content of all apprehended 
objects turns out to be mental. 2 The paradox of the situation is 
that what is apprehended discovers itself to consist of characters 
which have no substantiality. Discriminate as we will, we find 
only sensible characters and meanings ; and yet we feel that the re- 

1 Cf. The Essentials of Philosophy, Ch. III. 

s ' Mental ' is unfortunately an ambiguous word. I mean here subjective, per- 
sonal, bound up with the particular percipient organism, psychical. This is a 
classification giving their existential status. Contentually these objects of aware- 
ness are often called essences. 
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ality which surrounds us cannot beany sum or organization of such 
elements. We tend to believe that we grasp an external reality 
in an intuitive way, and the tragedy is that what we grasp rings 
hollow. Being escapes us. And what is true of common-sense 
realism is equally true of scientific realism. What are mass and 
energy but quantities? And are quantities self-sufficient reali- 
ties? The very stuff and being of the physical world again 
appears to elude us, while we are left with contentual objects 
hanging in the air, as it were, and yet masquerading at the least 
excuse as self-existent and substantial. We are led to ask our- 
selves whether being can be given . Is not all this obj ective content 
a peculiar substitute for being? The object of common sense 
breaks down into a self-existent reality, which cannot be given, 
and a content, which is given. 

But this discovery that only subjective contents are given is a 
fairly common possession of modern philosophy. It must be 
remembered, however, that these subjective contents are ob- 
jective within consciousness, that they are subjective only in the 
sense of in the individual experiencer, not a part of the physical 
environment to which the conscious individual is reacting. But 
this conclusion only shuts out an apprehensional view of our 
knowledge of the physical world. It proves that only mental 
contents can be given; it does not prove that we can know only phe- 
nomena. The mistake of philosophy has been to confuse these 
two principles; or, rather, to deduce the second from the first. 
Thus Kant indicates — in this following essentially Locke and 
Hume — that only phenomena can be given, and interprets this 
as meaning that only phenomena can be known. What is the 
nature of knowledge? Cannot these contents be the material 
of knowledge rather than the object of knowledge? It is evident 
that we must study the structure of consciousness and that act or 
process called reference before we can understand knowledge. 

It is my contention that we possess the distinctions and capaci- 
ties which make an aimed knowledge possible. Reflection forces 
us to epistemological dualism, that is, the recognition that knowl- 
edge can only be the use of contents as causally correspondent to, 
and therefore informative of, the physical world. Thus an ex- 
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plicit act of knowledge can be analyzed into three factors: (1) 
the existent acknowledged with its determinate nature, (2) the 
knowledge-content, and (3) the interpretation of the first in 
terms of the second. The existent is acknowledged and is thought 
of in terms of the characters given to the mind in perception and 
conception. Explicit knowledge, then, involves the capacity to 
affirm realities co-real with the self and to think these realities 
in terms of predicates. 

Let us call the physical existent the object of knowledge. For 
the realist it is co-real with the knowing individual, and it is 
distinct from the knowledge-content in terms of which it is 
known. When the knowledge-content is considered for its own 
sake — as it sometimes is — it may be called the object of awareness. 
Other terms for it are presentation, idea, datum and essence. 
Now the very gist of the difference between neo-realism and 
critical realism is that the knowledge-content, or object of aware- 
ness, is, for the latter, numerically distinct from the existent or 
object of knowledge. The only justification of the phrase 
epistemological dualism resides in this fact. The existent acknowl- 
edged, but not given, is the object of knowledge, while the mental 
content given is the material and content of knowledge, but not 
the object. 

An example may make all this analysis clearer. I look out of 
doors on a windy day and see a tree whose branches are tossing 
in the wind. My natural outlook is realistic. I affirm the tree 
as a physical thing co-real with myself. This existent affirmed 
is clothed in the given presentational content. I perceive the 
tree in the presentation. Here we have naive realism. The 
other point to note is, that all inferential, achieved knowledge 
naturally and easily attaches itself to this existent which is 
' perceived.' Both psychologist and logician inform us that there 
is no hard and fast line between perception and conception, that 
the content of perception is largely judgmental. All of which 
means to the critical realist that the given content, whether 
largely sensory or largely judgmental, tends to be identified 
with the existent which is affirmed. We perceive and conceive 
the tree in the given content. What is the truth and what the 
error in this outlook? 
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Reflection shows that we cannot perceive the tree if we mean by 
'perceive' the presence in our experience, or consciousness, of 
the physical existent itself. We cannot apprehend the physical 
tree. And can there be much doubt that common sense assumes 
that the presented complex is the tree or an aspect of the tree? 
Hence we must break with common sense and make the actual 
situation explicit. The object of perception — the existent 
affirmed in perception — is not apprehended ; but it does differen- 
tially control the presented complex which tends to be identified 
with it. The outlook of perception is in a way illusory because it 
seeks to identify what is only related, viz., the presented com- 
plex (the object of awareness) and the physical existent (the 
object of perception, the reality affirmed in perception). 

When this situation is made explicit, we can at once see that 
knowledge must recognize, and build upon, what perception 
tends to ignore, to wit, the difference in existential status be- 
tween the presented complex and the physical existent. The 
presented complex must be regarded as the material of knowledge 
about the physical existent; and knowledge must be openly 
acknowledged to be not the apprehension of the existent but the 
interpretation of the existent in terms of propositions based on 
the material which corresponds to the existent. In other words, 
observation is one of the means to knowledge rather than knowl- 
edge in its own right. 

IV. 

Every gnostic realism must hold that the content of knowledge 
must be grounded in, and derived from, perceptual experience. 
The presentational complex is in a delicate correspondence with 
the physical things perceived. There is every reason to believe 
that the physical world reveals itself in the data of perception. 
But we should not have mythical views of the nature of this 
revelation. It is not a reproduction of a pictorial sort: it is not 
a photographing of things. The relation between physical exist- 
ent and presentational complex is purely natural and causal. 
What we need to emphasize is the correspondence. What we 
need to relinquish is the idea of a likeness as between two objects 
of awareness. Any question of such a likeness is quite irrelevant 
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to the examination of the actual character of human knowledge. 
But I shall say more of that later when I come to criticize Locke. 

How, then, must we adjudge the status of the presented 
content in perception? Existentially, as an intra-cortical effect 
to be correlated with the perceived object; epistemologically, as 
the material out of which knowledge of the object can be gleaned. 
And one of the main points of this paper has been a plea not to 
set up beforehand a dogmatic notion of what knowledge must be. 

The general conditions of knowledge are twofold: (1) the action 
of the environment upon the organism, an action prepared for 
and furthered by the structure of the organism; and (2) the 
internal capacities of the brain-mind. Human knowledge is a 
product of these two factors, and is unique. With the more recep- 
tive level of the brain (the sensory and perceptual level) must be 
correlated the presentational complexes which are the material 
of knowledge; with the operations and activities of analysis, 
construction and inference must be correlated finished knowledge- 
content (propositions) ready for reference. What we are per- 
mitted to accept is a control by the physical existent which is 
welcomed and furthered by the brain in accordance with its 
own nature. I refer, of course, to the sense-organs, the opera- 
tions of comparison and association, the time-development of 
percepts, the active experimentation of science. The brain is 
sympathetic with reality and, like a skilled lawyer, draws out 
its story and puts it into its own language. The physical world 
must be assisted toward its unintentional self -revelation by such 
an organ as the brain if knowledge is to arise. 

And this setting of knowledge-content allows us to claim a 
genuine conformity between it and the physical existent known. 
The situation is, of course, unique, and metaphors will not much 
help us. We are confined to the mental side and can never 
literally grasp the existent known. Knowledge must be non- 
apprehensional. But this is no reproach to it, as some strangely 
think, but rather its triumph. Knowledge is not being nor 
should it pretend to be. The conformity between knowledge- 
content and determinate being is correspondent rather than 
reproductive. No part of the stuff, of the particular existent 
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known is carried over into the mental content. 1 Yet the pre- 
dicates are ideally modelled upon the character of physical 
reality. Being is determinate, and knowledge patterns after it. 
And it must always be remembered that knowledge is the product 
of a process using sense-presentations as its raw material. To 
forget this was the mistake of the older empiricism. 

V. 

Our conclusion is that we must break completely with the il- 
lusory ideal of knowledge nourished in us by the outlook of per- 
ception. Perhaps knowledge is just the information about 
things of the sort made possible by the correspondence between 
presentational complexes and their causes? 

This suggestion finds support in the actual content of scientific 
knowledge. The scientist informs us of the relative size of 
things, their structure, their constitution, their modes of be- 
havior toward one another, the order of their changes. Now all 
this is just the sort of information that sense-data can mediate. 
Space and time, structure and behavior, are categories which 
arise by abstractive construction from the characters of the sense- 
continuum open to observation. It seems a plausible thesis, 
therefore, that knowledge is the information about physical 
things which can be gleaned from the use of sense-material as a 
basis. 

Professor Perry has defined realism as the principle that " things 
may be, and are, directly experienced without owing either their 
being or their nature to that circumstance." 2 I would substitute 
'known' for the phrase "directly experienced." The sense- 
continuum is controlled by physical existents, and its existential 
status is subjective or in the organism. The direction is the 
causal one from cause to effect. In perception the path is re- 
traced ideally through the affirmation of the cause as co-real 
with the percipient and the illusory clothing of the cause with 
the content as the object of perception. In knowledge, this 

1 Presentational complexes are bits of consciousness. They are variants whose 
nature is exhausted by their actual content. Hence they must be regarded a3 
non-substantial and in the brain though not a physical part of it. 

'Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 315. 
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ideal reversal of direction is continued. Hence in knowledge 
there is no existential cognitive relation between the mind, know- 
ing through the knowledge-content, and the object of knowledge. 
The meanings of common-sense realism, viz., the co-reality and 
permanence of physical things, can be retained by critical realism. 

The knowledge-content is a direct interpretation of the physical 
reality, that is, we are compelled to think the physical realm in 
terms of the predicates which we have achieved in our experi- 
ence. But these predicates make no assertion concerning the 
stuff of physical being at all. Being is not reproducible in any 
literal way in knowledge. We must assume, however, that 
physical being has a determinate character and that our cate- 
gories are relevant to it. Why should they not be, since they 
derive from the character of the presentational complex which is, 
itself, under the control of the physical world? But this determi- 
nate character of physical being is an intellectual distinction 
suggested by the content of knowledge, and not a separate factor 
in physical being. No metaphysical dualism of form and matter 
must be allowed to creep in. We may say, then, that the phys- 
ical world lends itself to knowledge because it is determinate. 

In knowledge, just as in perception, the object is the existent 
affirmed. It is this existent toward which thought directs 
itself. The knowledge-content is only a part of the total cogni- 
tive act. If we call the knowledge-content an idea, this idea is 
what is known about the object. What we should bear in mind 
is the active setting of the idea as a part of the total cognitive 
act. 

I take it that the fault with the older type of epistemological 
dualism, called representationalism, was the tendency to suppose 
that the idea was the object known rather than the instrument 
and content of knowledge. Another fault lay in the content 
of the idea, which was often too immediate and sensuous in 
character. The raw material of knowledge was taken to be 
knowledge. Thus Locke's position is often called representative 
perceptionism. His thought was not enough loosened from the 
naive form of the category of thinghood built around the outlook 
of perception. For him, the physical existent was a sort of 
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sensible thing to be known only through a copy. But does this 
not mean that he thinks of the physical existent as theoretically 
apprehensible and as clothed in its own right with characters 
called qualities? Since we cannot apprehend these adherent 
qualities directly, we must do so indirectly — that is, through 
a substitute copy — or be agnostics. Locke's view of knowl- 
edge is what I have elsewhere called an indirect, or reproductive, 
apprehension. 

But, surely, analysis has proven that the presented content 
in perception is an intra-organic complex which is interpreted 
falsely as he presented aspect of an affirmed existent. It 
is this false outlook which gives us sensible things. Hence the 
deeper question arises: Do physical existents have, as it were, 
a sensible surface in any way analogous to the appearance of the 
sensible things of naive realism? If we answer this question in 
the negative — as I think that we must — we undermine the copy- 
theory more drastically than the usual criticisms do. There is 
no model to copy. I do not mean, of course, that the physical 
existent has not a determinate nature about which we can gain 
knowledge, but rather that this nature is non-sensible. 

To know is an ultimate claim. It is something we cannot 
help doing. And I, for one, can see no good reason against this 
natural claim. Knowledge has its place in consciousness, which 
is, itself, in an organism. Such knowledge necessarily has its 
limitations. We who have studied its nature and conditions 
can see this necessity very clearly. Physical being is other than 
knowledge. It is substantial, permanent, dynamic. In the 
physical sciences, we are but witnesses of such activity and mas- 
sive power. In itself knowledge is adynamic and almost ghostly. 
But because it is knowledge it guides the human organism in 
its perilous effort at adaptation to the universe in which it finds 
itself. Knowledge of the physical world is knowledge about it 
in terms of and by means of data which are intra-organic objects 
of awareness, and so elements of some one's consciousness. 

R. W. Sellars. 
University of Michigan. 



